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THE LUNATIC GIRL. 
BY PERCIVAL. 
ae, *Fwas on & moonshine night like this, 
We took our last farewell; 
1 And as he gave his parting kiss, 
prtle; I felt my bosom swell: 


ile said, “ Adieu, my Caroline,” 
But I said not a word: 
Yet never heart was found like mine— 
How wild that dark bush stirred ! 





The moon was round, the moon was bright, 
¥ The moon was rising high; 
beth Ros It was just such a pleasant night, 
as Dunott, Aad he was standing by. 
yas Lancer The sweet bird sung his roundelay, 
ss Rebecea He mock’d me all night long; 
a Fisher— "Tis winter and he’s flown away, 
aughter of Or I should hear bis song. 
o— The moon looks down upon the spring— 
ee She cannot melt it though: 
o Miss A The ‘ a 
he pretty bird has spread his wing— 
He does not love the snow. 
—= The winds blow hard—they say at sea 
Ts. Such winds will raise a storm; 
resting tae I wish my love was here by me— 
We hope My heart would keep him warm. 
hear fra Thave a hat of straw for thee; 
I wove it, and I wept, 
eee To think thou wert - far at sea, 
<~ ‘ ure I the toy have kept; 
twade a basket which I filled 
— With lilies to the brim, 
Bat plucking them their beauty kill'd, 
of Boston, And so I thought of him. 
e shall bear They say the moon loves such as I— 
Her love is very cold: 
aluable cor, She floats so softly through the sky, 
» same pea I'd take her down and fold 
My cloak around her snowy face, 
at the Post And warm her on my heart— 
Oh! no—she needs a warmer place: 
“T.G.P" How could we ever part? 
d What can my heart have done to make 
urs, re Me love so much the moon? 
, will be en are as cold, they ache— 
shall be frozen soon; 
our read T would not love my lover so— 
w of “The My tears are never dry; 
elham” bas Thear him cail,and I must go: e 


‘ nated, and And so, sweet moon, good bye. 
“NAT. TT: - 
ORIGINAL TALES. 
Written for the Port Folio. 
THE EXILE. 
My thoughts are travellers o'er the waters dim.” 
Itwas a pleasant evening in August, 
I wandered out from the din and bus- 
of apopulous town on the sea-board, 
enjoy the cool evening air. There had 
na shower during the day, in the city; 


§00d effects had been evanescent, 
heat seemed to glow with a still 








s 








|| flected the radiance of the setting sun, and 
‘| the healthful, invigorating air of the ocean 
'\stole like a gentle spell over my senses. I 


japproached’ a point—a frequented rock, | 


| projecting out into the sea, against which 
jthe light waves broke with a soft, lulling 
|! sound. 


home when I fancied I heard at a short dis- 
tance, the low murmur of a human voice, 


| 


1} companion. 


1 stood gazing upon the scene | 
| which spread out like enchantment before || 


| 
! too true an index .of the internal agony I 
as of one speaking in an under tone to a! 
I cautiously neared the spot! 


RUARY 25,1829 | drops giiitered upon the trees as they re-'| ‘* There isna Apology nécessary,” T an- 


swered, or at Icast not from you; J was 
thesoffender.” ‘Thus commenced a con- 
versation, which led, after some prelimina- 
ry inquiries, to the relation of the following 


'| story :+— 


‘* My history,” said the stranger, “might 
|remove unfavourable impressions concern- 
ing me, which my appearance and manner 


Yet the exterior is but 


| cannot but create. 


ifeel... Ihave endeavoured to forget the 
|shadowy and changeful past—the pictures 


|| whence the sound proceeded, and saw, in| of my sunny childhood and youth—the af- 


|| the uncertain twilight, a young man recli- || ter days of darkness and of ill,—the trying 


jjning at hislength upon the ground—his 
| head rested languidly upon his hand, as he 
l\looked off upon the -sea, and repeated 





lowing : 


* Yet now desprir itself is mild, 

Even as the winds and waters are; 
I could fie down like a tir’d child, 

And weep away the life of care 

Which | have borne, and still must bear, 
Till death, like sleep, might steal on me ; 

And I might feel,in the warm air, 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breaihe o’er may dying brain its last monotony.” 





| 
| 
| 


jin the speakerhis unison with the senti- 
| ments of their author, 
| when he had finished speaking; and as L was 


lhim. I feltthat I was intruding npon the 
solitude of anothcr—and remarked with 
| embarrassment, that the lines | had by ac- 
jcident heard repeated, were, 1 believed, 
|among the most beautiful of Mr. Shelley’s 
writings. 
“They doubtless once bespoke the 
jemotions of his heart, as they truly do 
|now of my own,” was the reply—distantly 
| and coldly given. 

The speaker’s voice was familiar, and | 
soon recognized in hima gentleman whom 
'thad often scen in town, at the coffee 
| house in street, where he passed 
| his time, for the most part, in walking the 
|piazzain front, with asad and downcast 
|look, apparently wraptin the bitterest re- 
| flections—for his eye avoided the inter- 
| change of glances with any one—and he 
| stood alone, in the midst of bustle and con- 
|| fusion—not unnoticed, but unneticing any 
'thing that was passing around him. 
I walked away from the stranger, offer- 
ling as | took my leave, an awkward but 
sincere apology for my intrusion. In my 
after rambles of an evening.1 used frequent. 
ly to meet him—and, contrary to my ex- 
pectations, he passed the usual salutations; 
and thourh the smile he put on, showed 
too plainly the attempt te conceal a sick- 
ening heart, yet the appearent change kin- 
died a momentary feeling of pity, for his 
seemingly unhappy situtatign. 

One evening I met him e. He offer- 











imtensity, after the rain bad disap 
the hot pavement. As I 
Sut of the city, however, the large 


* 
. 


4 


ed me woth rd moe ** Will you 
accept an a manner 
towards you stew Grinigs date ? . 








| it-has been my lot to pass, but 
! 


some lines, of which I only caugiit the fol- | 


and heart-wearying scenes renee which 
all in vain. 
When this frame shall have mingled with 
jits kindred clay—wher my feverish and 
| troubled spirit shall have found its last and 
|lengewished for repose—then, and “only 
|then, shall I cease to be miserable. 
| {was born and educated in London. 
As my parents moved in the highest cir- 
cles, and were rich, my young existence 
passed quickly away. Analmost unbroken 
| sunshine of happiness brought me to the 





There was a melancholy tone—a pecul. i ’ | co 
iar tenderness in the manner in which this || templating the past, and sanguine of felicity 
beautiful stanza was repeated, that evinced || in the coming years—little thinking that a 


Ie raised his head || 
|! folds. 


now discovered, I walked slowly towards | 


lage of eighteen. I had never known 
|want—I looked forward, therefore, with 
ardor to the sunny future; happy in con- 


jnight. dark, gloomy and cheerless, was 
|soon to shroud my happiness in its shadowy 


| Iwas placed with an eminent bartisterin 
ithe inner temple, at the study of the ye 
la profession which I had chosen as 
most agrecable to me, and one, as I fan- 
cied, the best calculated t@ lead to emi- 
nence. I studied with unwearied assidujty 
and attention, and soon ‘won the esteem of 
my friends, no less than the admiration 
and good will of my-patron. 

I had a sister, two years younger than 
myself, who was all that lovey woman 
could be; and never were two persons knit 
by stronger tics than were my sister and 
me ‘Through our glad innocent childhood 
—through the “years of more advanced 
youth, she had been the companion of my 
joys, and the partaker of evanescent 
sorrows. She was a beautiful girl, when I 
commenced my studies—searcely sixteen 
—just budding into blushing womanhood, 

Among my companions in the inner tem- 
ple was the son of a noble peer—-a young 
man of apparently a generous disposition, 
and apparently possessed of the finest feel- 
ings of our nature. A unisen in our habits 
and modes of thinking, soon made us matu- 
al friends. I made him my confidante. I 
introduced him to my parents —to my sister 
—and gave them to understand that he 
was worthy of all the attention and kind- 
ness they might bestow upon him, 

«“‘ From this time he became a constant 
visitor; and I was pleased to observe a grow- 
ing attachment and esteem for him mani- 
fested in my parents, anid something more 
delicate tender in my sister. I was not 
disappointed, far less dissatisfied, to learn 


| 








from my sister’s blushes whenever his 
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name was mentioned, that she cherished | 
him in her heart of hearts. 

“T will not tire your patience with the 
details of the origin of all my misfortunes; | 
I mean the loss of my father’s fortune. 
Thousands that have been in affluence and 
ease have experienced like reverses, though 
never followed more disastrous effects. Suf- | 
fice it to say, that our family was forced to | 
remove from the scenes of Regent street to | 
the narrow limits of St. Martin’s Lane. Oh, | 
the cruelty and beartlessness of the vicious | 
wealthy, when in power! Yet the friend- 
ship of the world ever vanishes with the 
passing away of that for which the world 
toils—its wealth. 

** We were not, however, unhappy; the | 
change from affluence to comparative po-| 
verty had only served to cement the love | 
and affection which before had bound us. | 
My sister was contented—even happy. Her| 
books, and other sources of intellectual en-| 
joyment, had been spartd: and the friend | 
to me, the more than friend to her, conti-| 
nued his yisits, rendering little gratifications | 
in our retirement, without making us feel) 
our obligations to him, and apparently dis- 
gusted with the importance generally plac- | 
ed upon wealth and its vain trappings: and | 
while I was engaged in my studies which 
my kind patron suffered me to do, under 
his gratuitous instructions, | envied not that 
wealth which had brought clustering arami@ 
me the heartless sycophants, who, when 
the cloud of adversity rested upon me,clung 
around the sunny side of other friends. 

*T was returning one evening at a late 
hour from my avocations, and was about to 
enter St.Martin’s Lane f. om Charing-Cross, 
when I heard a low conversation in which I 
fancied I caught the frequent repetition of 
the name of my sister. As I approached 
nearer, I could discover, by the light of the 
lamp near which they were standing, a lit- 
tle group, engaged in a laughing, jovial sort 
of small talk; and again I heard a name pro 
nounced as familiar to me as was the voice 
of the speaker. I paused to ascertain what 
could be said bya friend, in the public 
street, of her for whose happiness | would 
have left nothing unaccomplished. 

**She is « pretty girl, we know, Eugene,” 
said one of the party, “ but who the d 1 
would come from Regent street to marry a 
pov..-y simcken beauty in St. Martin’s 
Lane’. What would they say at the west 
end?” : 

“ Marry her!” replied a voice I knew too 
well, “ Egad, I never indulged «such an 
idea, my dear fellow; but then—but you 
know she esteems me too much to be cast 
lightly away—eh?” 

“ Were it an affair of mine,” replied an- 
other, “I should have no hesitation what 
course to pursue: she is poor, you say— 
ergo, she will require your assistance; ren- 
der it, and your kindness will have won an 
affection as strong as the love of life.” 

“1am afraid I am the subject of such an 
affection already,” was the cold-lhearted, 
chilling answer. My blood boiled, as 1 





turned away from the spot, and hastened 
to undeceive my sister. 

~ There was a ® inmering light in her 
apartment; and when I rapped at the door 
no answer was returned: L raised the knock- 
er again, but no reply; and BP heard the win- 
dow gently raised, and my sister inquired 
in an agitated voice, “Is it my brother?” 
On being answered in the affirmative, she 
un the door, and smiled through the 
tears which Pres her ade eye. 
“It isas It t, Mary,” said I; “you 
begin to realise the bitterness of poverty, 


and repine at its degradation.” “ Oh, no! it) 
is not poverty, nor its evils, but worse than 
ali—he whom I have too fondly loved is a 
villainy false and untrue. 1 have rejected 
his dishonoured proposals with disdain, and 
when he left the house, 1 dreaded and fear-| 


led his returd!” {nthe agony of her young 


innocent heart her wounded affection found 
relief in another flood of tears. 

“ This, in addition to the aggravating in- 
telligence I was about to impart, was 
enough to fix me in my rash purpose. I 
left the room, and sought him for whom, 
two days before, I would have laid down 
my life,—I sought himto killhim’! I found 
him where I had left him, and in presence 
of his two companions I stabbed him to the| 
heart, and sent him in a moment to his| 
last account. His companions fled, but [| 
remained by the body of my former friend, | 
and heard the husky death-gurgle of that! 
blood which but a moment before was! 
coursing through his young veins. The} 
lamp threw a feeble, flickering light upon, 
his countenance; the bloom upon his cheek | 
was assuming a deadly purple; and the smile | 
which he had worn when he had received | 
the fata! blow still lingered in the dying| 
expression of his face. He turned his eyes | 
slowly and wildly upon me as he cast a lin-| 
gering gaze upon each object, as they grew 
dim and indistinct before his failing vision. 
He was beautiful in death; and the well-| 
spring of my friendship and tenderness was | 
opened as I gazed upon his face;—and I 
wept. 

**I stood in a painful reverie by the side | 
of my victim until the officers of justice ar-| 
rived; and I was hurried to prison upon my | 
own confession of guilt. The report of the | 
death of a gay and handsome young noble-| 
man, by the hands of his most intimate 
friend, brought numbers to see me, some 
tu pity, and some to insult. Language can- 
not describe the emotions I felt, when my | 
parents and sister, whom I had not been| 
permitted to see after my arrival, visited the | 
murderer in his cell. They came with hopes 
and fears—their hopes were buried in de- || 
spair, their ** fears wereall tootrue.” ‘The || 
memory of this scene is too much; imagi-| 
nation grows brighter and brighter, as | 
look back upon this dark page of my exis-| 
tence. 

**It was but a few days before the Ge- 
neral Sessions, and the day soon came for 
my trial. 1 was led through the subterra- 
nean passage from Newgate to the bar of} 
justice, in the Old Bailey, there tried, found | 
guilty, and the day for my execution fixed. 
{ pass the many agonizing hours I expe- 
rienced, and come to the awful night be- 
fore the morning on which I was to have 
been made an example to gaping thousands. 
My friends, at my request, had left me for- 
ever. I had kissed, for the last time, the 
|pale lips of my angelic sister, and was left 
jalone to my reflections. 

** Every one knows, though all have not 
\ felt, thac there is a peculiarly awful and un- 
|definable sensation comes over us, as we 
|contemplate the grave, and the unknown 
,and mysterious existence to which we must 
pass, through its narrow and gloomy pre- 








cincts. We shrink from ‘that undiscover- 
ed country from whose bourne no traveller 
| returns,’ though life itself is misery. And 
[Thad felt aif this. I have stood upon its 
solemn brink, and surveyed at a glance my 
gloomy passage to the land of spirits. But 
J gh om pam and hasten the conclu- 
sion of my eventful history. 

“On that awful a I was liberated. 
Of the humane persons at the risk of 


_ 





B 


their own lives, enabled me to escape im. 
pending death, I can say nothing: suffice it 
to say, that in an incredibly short period af. 
ter | emerged from my dungeon, and while 
all London was alive in searching for the 
criminal, I was in a vessel bound to Ame. 
rica, amply supplied with money, which 
enables me to live independently in this 
country. The fictitious name I have borne 
has enabled me frequently to hear from 
England. My father is no more ; my sister 
is married legally—she has given her hand 
to a wealthy and worthy gentleman, the pet. 
ter to support her aged mother, sinking, as 
she is, into her last repose. I think, at 
times, in my feverish dreams, that I again 
behold my sister, and the deathly counte. 
nance of the friend I butchered, that look. 
ed so awful in the agonies of dissolution: 
and 


“TIturn to clasp those forms of light, 
And the pale morning chills mine eye.” 


Here closed the stranger’s story. Ashe 
has long since ‘faded from the things tht 
be,’ I have penned his hasty etch. a 
ing that what was imparted to me in conf- 
dence, cannot now pain him who is so fir 
beyond the reach of earthly suffering. 

The cypress whieh throws its shadow 
over his place of rest, is fanned by the pure 
breezes from the sea. He sleeps upon the 
spot where, while living, it was his only 
pleasure to hold communion with the holy 
works of Nature, and where his last low 
whispered prayer to heaven for forgive 
ness, mingled with the soft waves, as they 
broke gently below. 

L. G. C. 


THE CONFLAGRATION. 


BY ROBERT TREAT PAINE, JR. 








The street was a ruin, and night's horrid glare 
Illumined with terror the face of despair; 

While houseless, bewailing, 

Mute pity assailing, 
A mother’s wild shrieks pierced the merciless air: 


| Beside her stoud Edward, imploring each wind, 


To wake his loved sister, who lingered behind; 

Awake, my poor Mary, 

Oh! fiy to me, Mary; ‘ 
In the arms of your Edward a pillow you'll find. 
In vain he called, for now the volum’d smoke 
Craekling, beneath the parting rafters broke; 
Through the rent seams the forked flames aspur: 
All, all is lost: the roof, the roof ’s on fire! 


A flash from the window brought Mary to view, 
She screamed as around her the flames fiercely blew 
Where art thou, mother! 
Oh! fly to me, brother! 
Ah! save your poor Mary, who lives but for you! 
Leave not poor Mary, 
Ah! save your psor Mary! 


Her visioned form deserying, 
On wings of horror flying; 
‘rhe youth ereets his frantic gaze, 
‘Then plunges in the maddening blaze! 
Aloft he dauntless soars, 
The flaming room explores; 
The roof in cinders crushes, 
Through tumbling walls he rushes! 
She’s safe from fears alarms; 
She faints in Edward's arms! 


Oh, Nature, such thy triumphs are, 
Thy simplest child can bravely dare. 
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Her officers and crew were fifteen in num- 
ber; her passengers, thirty-one. « In twelve 
daysthey passed the Streights and were in 
the Atlantic. The 13th of May the ship lay 
too off Flores, whilst some of the passen+ 

and crew went on shore at this beauti- 
‘al island to obtain an addition to their live 
stock and fresh water. 

Thus far the passage had been delight-| 
ful; the weather had been mo“erate, and | 
the company were happy in the idea of | 
soon being at their own fire-sides. 
weather generally is found boisterous in the 
neighborhood of the Western Islands: it 
was so with the Margaret. For several days 
she experienced a succession of gales; on 
the 20th of May, however in lat. N. 39° 
#. long. W. 40°. the wind appeared set- 
tled and steady from E. N. E.; all hearts 
were cheered with the prospect; every rag 
of sail that could draw was sect; top gallant 
sudden sails and royals were spread aloft; | 
batina moment how changed the scene! | 
About noon the wind freshened considera- 
bly, the passengers, who were below, talk- 
ing of their homes & the expectation of soon 
being there, were called up to help to take 
insal. The wind, accompanied by hail 
and rain, in a few seconds increased to a 

ct hurricane, and shifted fast, first to 
the S.and then S. W. The helm was hard 
upto keep the ship before the wind, it 
d however too quick for her; and 
gradually, though in an instant, lay her 
proud masts in the sea!—she was hardly on 
her beam-ends before all hands were on 
her bottom, most of them clinging to the 
chains. Cut away the masts, was now the 
tal cry: an axe was obtained from the 
carpenter’s chest, which had been lashed 
tothe now upper part of the deck: at inter- 
vals, ag the swell would recede the deck 
was cleared; the weather shrouds and stays 
being cut, a man made fast with a rope soon 
lacked away the masts; the guns, cam- 
boose, anchors and boats were also cut a- 
way. The ship now righted, but under 
water! Thecrew crowded to the bow-sprit | 
and taffel-rail, which was all that the sea 
did not cover with every roll. 

What a moment for reflection: forty-six 
soulson a wreck with barely a space of wa- 
ter sufficient for them to stand on:—at 
least eight degrees from the nearest land, | 
and half passage across the Atlantic!—One | 
ortwo of the boys were affected to tears, | 
ani expressed aloud their lamentations; the | 
men generally displayed a fortitude that did 
them honor. 

The boats were the next subject of con- 
sideration. "The pinnace was in pieces; the | 
yawl full of water, her stern nearly out: the 
lng boat lay bottom up amon: the masts 
mdspars; after much difficulty however 
she was brought along side the wreck. The 
first attempt to clear her proved ineffectual 
fom the holes stove in her bottom, several 
of her plank ends being started, and the 
gunwales torn off: she was therefore again 

med bottom up; some lead nailed on her 
incipal leaks, old canvass and pieces of 
rsforced into the others. After five 
labour she was in a situation to float, 
h a third full of water, and leaking so 
sto require two men constantly bailing. 

en persons immediately jumped into 
her and pyshed off, promising to return fur 
the rest age the best wou pial af ~ 
tnow was disappearing; the wi 
but the sea ae high; a 
however from the 
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three casks water; one barrel wine, salt 
pork and beef, hams, corn, potatoes, bread, 
&c. sufficient to have lasted two or three 
months; but unfortunately there came ona 
|gale the 28th, and during the night the 
spars which lay along side, a heavy sea 


wreck, occasioned by the friction of the 
masts and spars against the sides, and the 
spouting of water from the hatches and sky- 
lights, caused by the motion of the sea, 
was great and intimidating, from the idea of 
the deck’s being forced up, or the wreck 
torn in pieces; it was kept afloat tlius far by 





—=>—=— 


| time drifted away; the sea was also covered 


| goats, sheep, and hogs. 
The || 











Than - 
nce vrere Srerped bon She lay 
ip eeward of the wreck, to which 

I by a haw 


she w 






running af the same time, beat away all the 
upper works, with them the staging went, 
jand they lost all their provisions except a 
1 little salt meat, and about three gallons of 
|wine. In the fore part of the night there 
} Were four men in the yawl, which had been 
| previously mended, but it blowing so fresh 
jand the boat making so much water, two of 
them were obliged to get out on the wreck, 
leaving the others to steer andbale. Next 
wreck, _ ||morning, it being more moderate, three 
The people on the ship, tired with their || more got into the yawl, and were employed 
anxious night began to be impatient at not taking the people from abaft to the bow- 
being taken off, which, in fact, was impos- | sprits shortly after the quarter deck floated 
sible, from the situation of the boat, which || off, esrrying with it the stump of the miz- 
could not hold more than she had 6n board: |! zen mast. . 
they had obtained wine, water, bread and || On the'S0th, they succeeded in making 
pork, which they refused to share unless the |/a stage on the forecastle, which kept the 
others would come along side; they had||company dry; after this nothing material 
compasses and quadrants which they could || happened until the 3d of June, when a sail- 
not part with, About ten o’clock, some|!or died, overcome with fatigue and redu- 
men who had swam from the wreck were || ced by famine. The wine was now gone; 
driven back; others showed an inclination ||/and the men were on an allowance of a 
to make a like attempt; those on board the || wine glass of vinegar every twenty-four 
long boat wished to remain by their ship-|/ hours, not having had any water since the 
mates, but informed them it would be im-|/28th ult. The 4th they went to work to 
possible if they made another attempt to || get a pipe of brandy out, which they affec- 
sink her, which would be the inevitable re- || ted by hoon, when many of the people, 
sult of the crowding on board; and decla- i having drank a quantity of salt water, 
red that any one leaving the wreck would || which had increased their sufferings to a 
be asignal for the hawser being cut, ancl |! great degree, inadvertently took brandy to 
leaving them to their fate. . || quench their raging thirst: fourteen per- 
Those on board the boat already suffer-'| sons died the next day, and in twenty-four 
ed excessively from want of food and wa-||/ hours one more experienced the same fate, 
ter, notwithstanding which, about mid-day || By the 6th, the whole of the upper deck 
they were forced, frem the determination |had gone, and every thing that was be- 
generally evinced by those on the wreck to ||tween decks had floated away, léavin 
swim to them, and several having jumped | nothing to subsist on. but salt beef and 
into the sea, (who, however, regained the || pork, which could not be eat without 
wreck in the yawl,) to hoist their sails and | water. 
commit their lives and wretched bark to On the 7th, finding the ship too far south 
the mercy of Providence. ‘The cries and )/to bein the track of ouryessels, being in 
and groans of their companions, thus left | lat, 39° 12’. the yawl left the ship with five 
behind, long sounded in their ears. Five || persons in her; they having previously 
days they scudded before the wind with |) heard prayers, which had been regularly 
the heavens as their compass; and after suf: || said since the wreck; they took with them 
fering every thing that hum.n nature could |! about two and a half gallons brandy, some 
bear, from hunger, thirst and fatigue, they |) pork, and a sinall quantity of vinegar; they 
were taken up by the brig Poacher, Capt. || endeayored to stretch to the northward.— 
Dunn, from Alicant, bound to Boston, ona || ‘Len persons were still alive on the wreck, 


the brandy, which however, from time to 





with mattrasses, chests, trunks, drowned 
When any thing 
passed near the long boat that could be of | 
use it was secured; by this means sewing} 
| Silk to caulk the leaks, a barrel of oil, akeg 
of brandy, a spar to make a mast, and part 
of a royal for a sail, were taken from»the 














short allowance of provisions and water.— || five of whom retained sufficient stre to 
Thus the sufferings of these exhausted be- || hold out some:time, if not washed into the 
ings did not end here. ‘he Poacher crui-||sea. For sixteen days those in the boat 


sel several days in search of the wreck, but |) 
without success. 
On the departure of the long boat (Mon-| 
day, May 2ist,) they hoisted a signal on the || saved, by means of their hand 
wreck, by lashing a royal mast to the stump || two quarts of water; the néxt day one man 
of the main mast, and making fast a cabin || died without a groan, SVercome by his suf- 
quilt, about thirty feet above the deck; they I ferings; that day they caught some radder 
then erecteda stage, laying spars across the || fish, which, with partial showers that fell 
quarter rails, and a sail on the spars, which | until the 27th, kept body and soul togeth- 
made them tolerably comfortable. Two'jer. The 28th another of the small crew 
days after, a large ship passed so near that | breathed his last without a moan. “PE 
they saw thie hull; aud the yawl, shattered 29th, the sea running hich, the oats and 
as she was, was despatched to board her, mast were lost: having mn. ing to keep the 
but being small and a heavy sea running, it || boat out of thé trough of the sea, bp’ f 
was impossible to make much progress; || moment they thought would be their last: 
they however, got near enough to see the) afier some difficulty however they 
le on deck; but they were passed un-||to invent a rudder and keep before the sea. 


had no relief, and were reduced to every 
miserable shift to allay their thirst: it rain- 
ed on the night of the 22d June, and they 

kerchiefs, 















+ they caugh le, anal|nearly half ‘tall of wi hen pene 
On the 24th « t a turtle, nearly half fu water, w 

having found in a chest a tinder box which) round, between hope and fear, they des- 

was dried in the ea fire in} cried a sail, which, with considerable diffi- 






ti r) 


the ship’s bell, and w 
ed a mess of soup for 
Y strike fire 









pan cook-jiculty, they ap ; and at four o’- 
! 


Nene Mt their 


: were 
oo 4 
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x, ile ote hl 


feelings and 
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Davis, from Lisbon bound to Boston, in lat. | tonables aré thinking of setting out for the| 
40° 12’. N. long. 45° W. ‘The captain|| Visit. Then ladies visited by day-light; | 
treated them with the utmost tenderness ||”0w, if there is no moon they must grope | 
and consideration; giving them at first|jin the dark. And if they happen to pay a) 
light food, and in small quantities, increa- || Visit to a person less fashionable than them- 
sing their rations with their strength. ‘This || Selves, they arrive scarcely in time for tea; 


was the eighth sail seen since the ship-| 
wreck; four before they left the ship, and| 
four afterwards; they were on the wreck) 


seventeen days, and in the boat twenty-| 


which to an inaccurate observer might have | 


the appearance of going only for the sake 


the suspicion—but o!d fashioned sort of! 


of the tea: we, who know better, disdain) 


people do hint such things, But I had) 
There were saved in the long boat fixe | nearly forgotten the Diary. And, indeed, 
captains, including Fairfield, four mates, a!) ™y readers are not aware how much pains| 
supercargo and five seamen; in the yawl||lam taking for their amusement, for the| 
one captain and two mates; and one cap-||deceased lady wrote such a crooked,| 
tain, three supercargoes, five mates, and || cramp’d hand, that it is a work of time and) 
nineteen men were lost. | labor to decypher it—but I am resolved to| 
give it to my readers without any altera- 
tion, verbatim from the original. So after 
adeal of study, and spelling, and putting to- | 
gether, I have made out another portion of 
aimanuscript, which, as I hinted before, is 
valuable chiefly on account of its antiquity. 


DIARY, NO. 2. 


Tuesday,—Felt in rather an ill humor 
when I walked this morning—could’nt get 
over my mortification yes!erday —found evs 
Day, night, and morn must come and go, along the || ery thing had gone away when [ went down 

changing sky, || stairs—scolded the maid for it, who had the | 
With shadow and with grateful light to cheer the | impertinence to hint that “she could’nt at-| 

, wakening eye: || tend to every thing while I looked out of 

It is the change which makes them blest—all hold a the window”—mem. dismiss her soon—felt | 
tranquil power, . . .|/s0 provoked that | vented it by quarrelling 
Whether “tis morning’s orient gleam, or evening's i] et I - br fants y4 _m 8 
hastened inder! || with cousin Lucy, whocalled to inquire af- 

j ter my health—not knowisy whatto say, 1) 

jjrated the girl well for dismissing Capt. | 
1G , for a lover, as I told her, is not so! 


three. | 


Written for the Pert Folio. 
EMBLEMS. 


Jask not of the golden sun, why, when @t eventide, 

His last red glare is cast abroad ou the green upland 
side; 

Task not why his radiant glow stays not to bless my 
sight, 

Or why his yellow backs should sink behind the pal) 
of night; 











‘Thus, should the soul in silence gaze, lit by pale 
Memory’s star, 5 1G 
pe Arca oP tide of life, whose wrecks but bub- i easily picked up—could’nt make Lucy an-| 
And tho’ the light of Joy is dim, though Hope’s warm i gry—defended herself through, and pre-| 
dreure teith Ged: || tended to argue with me—had good rea- 
Though the deep wind hath mournfl tones along!|son for breaking with the Captain—knew 
the slumbering dead— he was’at sinceregallanted about with a! 
Still let thy spirit look abroad—and onward, to the lady he had spok en unfavorably of—talked | 
, Fest cs .»|| of her haughty airs, and yet was always go-| 
ena vee Comment adreasteat wlongearth’®)) ing about with her—-Lucy said Capt. | 
5 i} , eile : 
And chastened in the night of ill, amidst its sha- Nt : only talked so to blind her, — else | 
Gywed givom, jjhe would’nt act so inconsistently—she | 
Look to the holy mora which breaks the darkness j could’nt depend on his sincerity——silly 
of the tomb! thing! as if men ever have any thing to do} 
W.G. Cc. || with sincerity—thought the girl half right, | 
saint netomat eran Os Wa: tell her so—duwnright quar- | 
THE MIRROR. ilrelled with her—sent her home crying—| 
" =e rs —o | teach her better—foolish thing! to expect} 
Written for the Port Folio. sincenty. Mr, L. came to invite me to go| 
VISITING. | 


to aball, (mem. invitation ratherJate)—put 
, . him in mind of tat some other time—had 

Last evening I was engaged lo goto a }to coax the maid, to put her in good hu- 
party, and having no occupation sufficiently | mor—scarcely time to get ready—spent all 
interesting to fill up the intermediate time ; rm. 
between dinner and dressing for the said 


||day in tying on my things—time came—} 
et ’ company numerous—-determined to hold! 
visit, Lagan had recourse to rummaging the H 








— 
pher it. And if my readers are not §. 
tigued, [ am; but they may depend @ 
hearing soon again from 








MABEL, 
: 


From the Lynchburg Virginian. 
FOR THE LADIES. 


We bave received the following brief 
note, written, in ‘a pretty, crow quill kind 
of a hand,” enclosing the article which will 
be found after it. e insert this article 
with a great deal of pleasure. 

A lady born in December wishes the in 
closed inserted in the next ‘Virginian.’ 


HOROSCOPES. 


We extract the following list of ‘Fores. 
copes,” in each month in the year, froman 
old paper; it is, to say the least, a very am- 
sing production: 

January.—Ue who is born in this month 
will be laborious, and a lover of good wine, 
but very subject to infidelity; but he will 
be complaisant, and withaPa very fine sing- 
er. The lady born in this month will bea 
pretty prudent housewife, rather mela 
chely, but yet good tempered. 

February.—The man born in this month 
will love money much, but the ladies more; 
he will be stingy at home, but prodigal + 
broad. The lady will be a humane andaf 
fectionate wife and tender mother. 

March.—The man born inthis month wil 
be rather handsome; he will be honest and 
prudent; he will die poor. The lady will 
be a jealous, passiunate chatterbox. 

April.—The man who has the misfortune 
to be born in this month will be subjected 

to maladies; he will travel to his advantage 
| and love ladies to his disadvantage, for he 
will marry a rich and handsome heiress, who 
j will make — what, no doubt you 
junderstand. The lady of this month 
|be tall and stout, with agreeable wit, and 
j great talk. , 
May.—The man_bern in this month will 
| be handSome and amiable; he will make his 
wife happy. The lady will be equally 
blessed in every respect. 

June-—The man born now will be of 
|small stature, passionately fond of women 
jand children, but will not be loved in f- 
‘turn. The lady will be a giddy pereony 
fond of per ey: will marry at the age 
twenty-one, and will be a fool at forty-five. 

July.—The man will be fair, he will sué 
fer death for the wicked woman he loves. 
The female of this month will be pas 








papers of the deccased lady before alluded || eee ree ee eee 
to. But before I proceed to lay the fruils of ! 

this research before my readers, [ will'ven- 

ture a few remarks on the 7 
of paying visits. 


Then the dressing began as svon as the din- 
ner was ended—and a lady went with her’ 
work-bag (not reticule,) containing her 
knitting work, to spend a sociable after- 
noon and pe eet to meet several of her 
friends and neighbors, and drink tea early; 
(he beaus always went to tea, or early in 
red to 


home shout the tae our tod 


guessed it was something 
Mr. L. néver asked me to 
twi 
cravats; mem. 
~hL. : 


go 
to choose 


| 


_Here 
Reo 


he a 
tura he 


~~ 


is youth and 

always inconstant. He will promiseone thing 

and do another, and remain poor.» The * 

dy wil! be pretty; a little too fond of talk- 
ing. She will have two who ' ; 
die of grief; she will best know why. | 

man born now wilt 

e be a gay deceiver. 
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e not h. December. —The man born in this month 
>pend on IE will bea good sort of person, though pas- 


sorate. He will devote himself to the ar- 

and be betrayed by his wife. The lady 
gill be amiable and handsome, with a good 
yice, and a well proportioned body; she 
will be twice married, remain poor, but 
continue honest. 





ring’ brief 
jill kind —e~ ween 
yhich will Written for the Port Folio. 


A TALE OF THE WEST. 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 
CONCLUDED, 

Witherton received a cordial welcome, 
and in a few days became domesticated in 
the family. He was often observed to sigh 
deeply, and it was evident that he had been 
unused to the endearing intercourse of do- 
mestic life. That there were some unplea- 
sant circumstances connected with the ap- 
parently isolated state of their young guest, 









A he the family of Welford could not doubt; but 
| will be this belief created no suspicion to his disad- 
“+ melan.  Yantage in the liberal minds of his enter- 


tainers. But when they began to perceive 



















is month #4 ardent and mutual attachment growing 
cate between the stranger and their darling 
-odigal + ff Alice, the wish naturally arose to ascertain 
ne and at {ho he was and whence he came. Wither. 


ton perceived this; and one evening when 


onth wilt fg the family were seated together, as was 
onest and fy their custom after the toils and duties of 
lady will the day were over, and the elder Welford 

had been recounting to their guest the pe- 


tils and persecutions that had clouded the 




































isfortene ! ed the! and she had the anguish of knowing that |) thcir young friend, would accompany him 
subjected fa puorning of their married life, he said with | she had become an object of indifference | to a lonely spot about a mile distant, where 
iclvantage need gaicty, “Is it possible, my good ||to him: he was changed in every respect, I he had left a man whom he had discovered 
re, for he friends, that curiosity is entirely banished | gloomy, morose, and subject to paroxysms || there, to all appearance dying. When they 
ress, who from this peaceful spot?” I feel assured |of outrageous passion. After a short time || reached the spot, the stranger was still ly- 
vee that no want of friendly interest for your) he again absented himself; and when my || ing where Walter left him: he appeared to 
outs unknown guest has prevented your making j\unfortunate ‘Mother gave me birth, she \| be advanced in years, and was too weak to 
. wit, and fp Me enquirics as to his connections and || knew not where to seck him who ought to|/reply to any terrogatories. The elder 
former lite. 1 will not await those enqui-|) have been her protector and support, My || Welford approached to ascertain if he yet 
onth wil "es which delicacy has so long delayed. || mother struggled with her sorrows, her|| lived, but starting back with an expression 
‘make his J ™¥ lot is perhaps that of many others, yet || wrongs, and her privations for my sake, || of horror, exclaimed, ** Alvarez!” The 
| equally the morning of my life has been embittered || and for several years heard nothing of my |! assassin!’ exclaimed Charles, and instine- 
by the knowledge of my forlorn state, and || father, and she believed him dead. I was || tively drew his father from the spot. “dnd 
all be of the gay and buoyant feelings of youth chill-|| about ten years old when my dear and suf- | my father!” groaned Alonzo Witherten, as 
¢ women [tt by reflections on my own carly sorrows, || fering parent, who had teiled and expend-|| pale and horror stricken he gazed on the 
od in #- fy M4 the still severer gricfs of the mother || ed her little pittance to provide for my sup- lface of the wretch before him. It was in- 
‘ who watched over my early childhood. || port, was on her death-bed. A stranger re- || deed Alvarez, but no longer the murderer, 
oy | America is the place of my b:rth, but my|/ quested to see her, and on being denied, || strong in power and armed for vengeance: 
orty-five, fq Mother was a native of England, and resi-|| claimed the privilege by the title of husband. | the hand of death was on him, and though 
“will sut ded in its metropolis, with a maiden aunt |) My mother, dreadtully agitated, exerted ber| his faculties were benumbed by long and 
he loves her only relative ; they occasionally let|| little remaining strength to see him, and | severe suffering, he knew the man whese 
pas ings asa means of support, and their|! recommend me to his care. Never shall 1 || life he had twice attempted, and saw him 
fine iments were at one time engaged by a!}| forget his appearance—it filled me with | supporting in his arms that son whom he 
. foreigner, a man of imposing appearance, || terror! he looked long at me in silence, and || had so cruelly abandoned, whose exclama- 
eons nd who soon acquired an ascendancy over the | seemed nearly overpowered by some vio-/|tion on seeing him proclaimed-his affinity, 
maladies, ve mind of my mother s relative, and a jjtent emotion: at length he started up, threw || and brought to his guilty heart the remem- 
. asaialile strong interest in her own susceptible , one hurried glance at my mother, flung a|/brance of his earliest victim, the fond 
husbanile —(my mother was the mildest and|/ purse on the table, exclaiming, Keep it for || blameless Marian, the wife whom he h 
4 vindictive of beings, and when she || the boy—I can never see him! and rushed || forsaken. Deep groans alone betrayed his 
in this me the story of her wrongs, as soon as/||from the house. We never saw him after.) consciousness; and the wretched sufferer 
dent, but Iwas of an age to understand her, she told || My. mother survived this interview but a || shrouded from the view of all, the face 
rive him twith more sorrow than anger)—to be || few days: the shock she received probably \ which none present could look upon with- 
nd the stranger, who called himself | hastened her dissolution. A fricnd who had || out horror. By the order of the elderWel- 
‘able erton, professed the most fervent)| pitied her in her distress, took charge of || ford h® was conveyed towards thes habita- 
for my mother, and-won her consent||me and of the gpm left for MY USGee J was ‘tion; afid Walter hastened fi to ar- 
nth wil J marry him; theyjhad lived together|| kept from want, and sent to sc but I | pris his mother and sister of the di . 
somplex- but a few months when he informed her || will pass over the terrible change I expe- H Elizabeth’s heart died within her when s : 
uth and it was his intention to sail immediately || rienced after the death of my mother. || knew that her enemy was still livi and 
ne thing erica, and that, when he should have || When I became old enough, 1 determined |! so near her; and the trembling Ali clung 


the result of a project in which 
he was engaged, he would send for her and 
“ef Venerable relation, and establish them 





submission was her onlyalternative. They 
parted, but the expected summons never 
came; my mother drooped in disappointed 
hope; and when her only relative was taken 
from her by death, which event occurred 
eighteen months after my father’s depar- 
ture, she determined to convert into money 
all the effects bequeathed by her late friend, 
and follow to this country him by whom 
she was bound by the most sacred of ties. 
This scheme was the less hazarduusin con- 
sequence of her being acquainted with the 
captain of a ship ready to sail, who assured 
her that he should be enabled to obtain 
some clue by which to trace my father, 


his first destination. But she had been in 
that city many months before the least in- 
telligence could be procured; and she was 
nearly reduced to despair when accident 
accomplished what she wished. One day 
as she was walking through one of the 
principal streets, she encountered her hus- 
band, who unwillingly recognized her; but 
after the first surprise was over, he informed 
her that her not having heard from him was 
in consequence of his having spent some 
time in travelling in the interior, and not 
having been able to fix upon a place of re- 
sidence he had delayed sending for her 
or writing to hertill that object was accom- 
plished. At first he behaved to her with 
‘some show of affection, but my poor mo- 
|ther soon perceived that the devoted love 
| which had impelled her to follow him toa 
|distant land, was neither understood nor 
jappreciated by her ungrateful husband; 















the hope of hapoaiae codes 
thout | the learning 
| 


to devote myself to agricultural pursuits. 
iyhad hoarded the product of my industry, 
ng land, and 





eae ee in our interview, let 


‘me he 
rm country, I 


should he have left Norfolk, the place of 


| purpose: this was the object of my wander- 
ing when I met with that mischance which 
has since been converted to a blessing, 
|introducing me to the delights of friend- 
ship, and opened to my heart sources of 
happiness till now wholly unknown. 

The story of AlonzoWitherton was deep- 
ily interesting to his auditors, and while 
|commiserating his early sorrows, they per- 
jceived no just ground for adding te their 
poignancy, by destroying the fabric of feli- 
city which hope had begun to rear. Wel- 
ford and Elizabeth were incapable of tear- 
ing asunder the bonds of youthful affection, 

and they resolved to hestow their lovely 
| Alice on the stranger, who had become 
dear to every heart within their little circle. 
The long inclement winter had passed away, 
and spring began to decorate the fields and 
| forests with her mantle of vivid green, and 
| the wild blossoms and flowers to put forth 
their delicate forms and exhale their grate- 
ful odours, The youthful lovers were anti- 
cipating the period of their union which 
drew near, and the parents of Alice rejoiced 
jin the prospect of happiness held out fer 
their gentle favourite. Elizabeth sometimes 
sighed when she thought of the trials and 
sorrows which had preceded her awn =z 
marriage, and was truly grateful that n 

jsuch were to be dreaded for her child. 
| One balmy morning, Walter, as was his 
l! custom, had_been out, brushing the early 
|| dews, and te family were awaiting his re- 
|| turn, when fhe was seen rapidly approach- 
I ing: he entered in some agitation, and re- 
| quested that his father and brother, with 































closely to her mother’s arm and wept in 
terror. But their per or was mow ill 
and helpless, and re 
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innocent son of that guilty man, who had NIN RING. ly admitting that the character was succey 
wrought them so much sorrow; and he trem- SRCRRING In OF - fully supported. ; 
bled in the presence of his kind friends, and || °w sweet the com egy sig mnie twines Mr. P. was splendidly dressed in the fj 
dared not look on Alice. But the generous | an ete ae s Agreden oo Court Costume of the unfortunate and 
hearts of his benevolent hosts would not Like soho opirits feat away thie secuted Sir Walter Raleigh—he followed 
suffer him long to endure this state of ago-|| To revel on the mountain's crown, the good Queen Bess with his anxious ey 
ny unsoothed; they tried to re-assure his Whence the giad stream comes shouting down —and we presume, as no Converse took 
sinking heart, and to inspire him with more |} Through woods and rocks that hang on high, place between them, that Sir Walter haj 
me pre and the agitated son stationed || Like clouds against the deep blue ky. not becn — > sae the unjust and 
himself with Walter, at the bed-side of his unmerited displeasure of her Majesty. 
ilty parent. Alvarez was sensible that ‘Aue Gillian tenadél ent dee Mrs. J. the beautiful and interesting Ma. 
e was sheltered beneath the roof of the Upon the eputs, aioe Fao ’ tYs Queen of Scots, (accurately dressed in 
Snow thatthe come, Sabilliie sessrined|] act pmarienacery teres have described her.) “Her Majesty co 
dal e€ same habr m conta gently from wy bowers y . a y 
the woman whose innocent beauty had in-|| Soft murmars, like the breath of flowers, not fail to fix attention. The “ Royal Sis. 
spired the passion which had him |} Are winding through the purple grove, |ters’? seemed (anti-historical as it may be) 
in guilt and misery; he knew ave: ghil.|| Aad bending with the notes of Love. |on the most amicable terms, and appeared, 
-_ od _ — ao over his The streame in veins of silver flow— whilst — each —_— to = = 
s ed, and administered to his necessi- The sunrise gale o’er flower and tree |general admiration. mong the 
ties; and with them he saw the child of|| So lightly breathes, it scarce would blow Noblemen, in vain we looked for the & 
one; if possible, still more deeply wronged: & tiry bask upon the ecm vourite Rizzio. 
his crimes rose in terrible review before him, conmnee ey am rt Mr. J. J. appeared in a brown mi 
+ raws rom tts cetrea’ . . + . 
and his hard heart gave way to the salutary || > itis Gh Gen Ghd Resin uncollared coat, lined with white and with 
emotions of t Ina fe rds h bright indented steel buttons, rose, 
informed tees that he had eoauene oe oe ee — and tie, satin smalis and Susttien a 
, 
led the life of a homeless wanderer, pur-|| 4 cloud is on the sky above— brilliant steel diamond cut dress sword, 
sued by the remembrances of his oe og lind calmly over the young yeare bine, presenting a correct specimen of the court 
Pe ecapeble of repentance; that his health bgt J ne S liee —_ dress, as establishe: by his Majesty Geurge 
been in the most dreadful state,|| 45 white waves with the sunlight blend, af . 
and that, actuated by an irresistible desire || ang gentle Spirits seem to bend Mr. K. also in court dress of an Ameri 
to visit once more the seene of his passion From its unrolling folds to hear can diplomatist at an European court, con 
and his crimes, and to ascertainthe present || The glad sounds of our joyous sphere. sisting of a plain blue single-breasted coat, 
situation of Welford’s family, he had in- ¥ made full in front, with gilt circular but 
id . The lake, unruffled by the breeze, 
dulged the hope of once more beholding Smiles in its deep unbroken rest, tons, eagle stamped upon them, and a pre 
Elizabeth, and in the gloomy visions of}| As it were dreaming of the tress ‘fusion of oak leaves, broadly embroidered 
despair, he hoped that she would find his And blossoms pictur’d on its breast— bee a high mi ‘itary standing collar, gold hilt 





The woven sounds of bird and stream 





remains, and know that her enemy was be- Its depths are glowing bright and fair, ed epee. 
yond the power of guilt or of suffering: the || And the far skies scem hollowed there, Mrs. B. as the fair Saxon, “ the Lady 
dying man added that his illness and debi-|| Soft-trembling—as they felt the thrill | Rowena’”’—her dress was an undergown of 
H . : . Of music echoed fromthe hill. | ; , chi 
lity were increased by the anguish of his 'pale sea green silk, over which hungs 
mind, and by abstinence from food «nd rest, |} The living soul of beauty fills | long loose crimson (coloured) robe which 
and that be had lain him down to die in the The air with glorious visions—bright lreached to the ground; the sleeves were 
place where they found him. They linger round the sunny hills wide and extended to the elbows—her vest 
** Alice, my sister,” exclaimed Walter And wander in the clear blue light— was of silk, interwoven with gold, and was 
Welford as he left che apartment where lay ye " - pose ty eas — attached to the upper part of the robe, and 
; ° q a ey li ow, . 
the cold ey of their once dreaded ene- | Ged afer dhe Melee Chale happy sulica, = _~ at the a oe 
ies —- I _ wa Ry ae — And beckon to its glittering Isles. Ithe Spanish fashion, —- peer in oat 
e y mother wou have dictated. } = i > 
{ have succoured and soothed the last mo- a a oe oe . |of drapery over the shoulders. The locks 
ments of an enemy; and my oath, which has || 4.4 pom of gladness hail the birth > of her — — braided with gems, = 
Jain heavy on my heart, is now accomplish- Of all that’s beautiful ane bright— heavy gold chain sustaining the minia’ 
ed! : 7 Each heart beats high—each thought js blown of a favourite Knight, adorned her neck. 
After some little time had elapsed,Charles ||| ‘To flame—the spirit drinks the tone | This becoming dress, on a tall, graceful, 
Welford united his beloved sister to the son Of brighter worlds, and melts away |! and commanding figure, soon fixed the at- 
of their departed enemy: and the remem-|| Im visions of eternal day. | tention of many gallant Knights, and drew 
brance of the guilty Alvarez was forgotten dt Pensorest, off the attendants of the Royal — The 
in the cherished virtues of his son. en Black Knight, in iron armour, threw 4p 
his visor, and brandishing bis lance, declat 
—— FANCY BALL. - ‘ 
ed for such a prize he would cont 
The following graphic description of a|| Mrs. S——, one of the leading fashiona- | against the fiercest Knight that ever bore 4 
= courage, is, we believe, from || bles in New York, recently gave a fancy lance in the Holy Wars, even should he be 
ve pen of N. P. Willis, It was published | ball in that city. There were about 100 oe a or Richard Cour de Liss 
originally in the Boston Statesman. persons in fancy costume, and about 50 in|) "8°". 


. a : Mr. B. as a Mexican Caveliero, was dress 
COURAGE. premene- naval, and consular uniforms. A'|] oq in a splendid (original) habit, called 3 


Lightning was in his eye. His step was firm, * 4s “i : P 
But stealthy as a tiger’s; and his limbs | description of the dresses worn on the oc-|| Boncha, marie of green cloth of the richest 


Stirr'd like the springing steel. His left hand held casion is given at large in the Morning || huc—circular in front, passing over a 
The instrument of death, and on his breast Courier, from which we take the following | Shoulders, and falling in a square over 
The insignia of his deadly trade were erussed. —_|! for the amusement of the readers of the || back, something in the style of the Rom 
Look! he has marked his victim, and his form Port Folio se Toga Virilis”’ The front, over the b a 
Stoops to a keener gaze. On—step by step! 3 was ornamented with a profusion of rich 
Near, and still nearer! It will answer now! Mrs. J. as the commanding Queen Eli-||embroidery, representing the rays of 
Meany Stises up ~ — zabeth, im a rich crimson satin dress, lined || sun, typical of the deity of the aborigines 
i aitieemssgersion-olt —— with ermine, and a long train with broad|| of Mexico. The pantaloons also of gree? 
A aa a flash!—and to the ground rich lacefalls at the sleeves, lace vandycke | cloth, extending to th® shoe, 
Falls the unconscious—robin! ‘Hail! brave man! and highly starched point lace at the head, |/in a leggin, resembling a modern 
neck, and a Her majesty Ba md bordered with a broad +4 
. and anon nged her position in the sa- > su ing two snow-w waving 
The gre Fools, loon, escorted by the Earls of Leicester sme, nm | beyond all doubt, the 
Atheism is and Atheists are the {and Suffolk, and attended by her maids of|| richest costume we ever saw—and 
greatest fools in ; there |] honour and numerous pages. Her manner|| from its n ; 
is a world that could not make | was dignified affable, and condescending, || every ¢ even the Kings and 
oF se clagt ged sego : rved not in her de tched their royal optics to 
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Miss M. as a Milanese peasant, was mest 
sppropriately dressed—the major portion 

the lords, knights, and peasants, kings, 
turks, and monks were in turn attracted, 
snd stopped to do homage to the beauty of 
the fair Milanese. 


Bright as the sun her eyes the gazers strike, 

Ad like the sun they shine on all alike. 

fiir nymphs and accomplished beaux around ber 
shone, 

Jatevery eye was turned on her alone. 


Mrs. C. as Mrs. Van Brunsten attired in 
an original Knickerbocker dress, represent- 
ing the costume of New York in the early 
part of the last century, consisting of a 
vhite short gown, covered with red spots 
resembling bees, well put on over an ancient 
pir of long bodied stays, braced in at the 
waist, set off by a dark calimanco petticoat, | 
vith worsted stockings and long strapped | 
square toed shoes and large saddle buckles. 
On her neck was a small spotted ’kerchief, 
het hair was combed back and covered 
vith a close sitting narrow fringed white 
ap cut so as to give the head the round- 
ness of an apple—In one hand she wore a 
small black and white spotted handker- 
thief carefully folded into the size of a 
butter biscuit, and in the other a bag with 
mold fashioned snuff box. These with 
knitting needles and a half finished yarn 
socking, composed the accompaniments 
of the dress of the good old Dutch lady. 
This character was habited to the life, and 
sstained with tact and judgment. Many 
wags among the beaux undertook to quiz 
the old lady, but her tart and sharp replies 
won drove them from her presence. . 

Miss L. represented “ Folly,” dressed in 
stich plush satin, tastefully and appropri- 
ly ornamented with a rich conical cap, 
fucifully decorated with a variety of small 
pid bells. Fo'ly was seen every where, 
giding through the mazes of the dance, 

the light fantastic toe,” and by her 
sprightliness communicating pleasure wher- 
erer she went. The whiskered Musselmen 
wbent their etern visages at her approach, 
wr was the. formal representation of th 
“Faithful” proof to the sallies of beauty 

crowned with the “cap and bells.” 

Anold cynic observed she was the presid- 
ing genius of the night. 
’ The company assembled at nine o’clocks 
in eight rooms brilliantly illuminated, at- 
tended by a numerous band of choice mu- 
&. The company began to leave at 1 
clock, and at 3 they had all retired. 

¥ 
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From the Washington City Chronicle. 


CLOE, SAL, AND THE BEE. 
(Imitated from the Italian.) 

Clee, young, handsome, (this she knew) 

Desired to charm creation through; 

Rose with the sun, to stir for grace: 

Her toilet was a busy place. 

Cloe told Sal, her maid, a score 

Of conquests made that night before. 

These, while the belle accounts with glee, 

Right in upon her flew a bee. 

‘Help, help,’ she cries, with eager breath, 

*O help dear Sal! I’m stung to death ! 

The crush or chase— 

Oh, dear! my bosom, lip, and face! 

But Cloe’s sobs were balmy south, 

» Se the bee settled on her mouth; 


_ And Cloe swoons as if she'd die, 


“ Pardon mistake, sweet Belle—heaven knows 
I took your two lips for a rose!” 
™ so palpable and neat, 
ot Cleo from her seat: 
* Ah, Sal, (she cries) put down the fan! 
I'd no more brain him than a man; 
Go lift the sash—he stung so light, 
It seemed a mere mosquito bite; 
Engaging creature! I'll be bound 
Thou didst leave honey on the wound!” 


Points of rebuke that praise imply, 
Are sweet to Belles as flowers to fly; 
And Belles and Bees, that sweet delights 
Cease to resent mosquite bites. 

BETA. 


Written for the Port Folio. 
SONG. 

Come, haste my boat, the moon's afloat, 
The waves dance light with glee, 

Yon twinkling star and Ellen’s lute, 
Shall guide thee o’er the sea. 

Now speed thee hence, "tis near the hour 
That tolls the midnight bell; 

No storm intrudes, no demon’s power 
Shall mar thee with their spell. 

Soft, softly boat; we near the shore 
By love and beauty blest; 

Now, lay thee down the dripping oar, 
Pll sing my heart to rest. 

Fair Ellen haste, the moon is bright, 
No cloud to dim her ray, 

Yon star that veils the gem of night, 
Bids thee no longer stay. 

Up, up, my love, yon rosy bower 
Where we were wont to meet, 

Blooms now for thee its sweetest flow’r; 
I’ll cast it at thy fect. 

The air is rich with music, love, 
And sleeps the dark blue sea; 

The night bird’s song hath waked the grove, 
And sighs alone for thee. 

Then come, my love, I ‘wait thee near 
The waters smoothly glide; 

Heaven alone can see or hear 
Our boat upon its tide. 

RODMOND. 





Fasnions.—A rheumatic friend of the 
editor of the Michigan Herald, closes a let- 
ter from Washington thus:—“I can tell 
you nothing about the fashions—people 
dress as well as they can—the ladies and 
doves wesr a great many feathers, and the 
young gentlemen and spaniels wear brass 
chains around their necks.” 








ORIGINAL NOTICES. 





The Disowned. A notice of this popular 
novel which was commenced in the 9th 
Number of the Port Folio should have been 
completed in our last. The MS. copy of 
the conclusion not remaining in his posses- 
sion the editor is compelled, at a late hour, 
to prepare the following brief outline, 
which he does in preference to deferring it 
until the ensuing week, although he then 
might have had leisure to do greater justice 


to the subject. " ] 
ae 


In the former notice of the 
Algernon Mordaunt, who, from the distin- 





brief sketch .was given of the 

guished part assigned him by the author, 
and the affecting scenes through which the 
reader in breathless suspense follows him 
from his first introduction until the hand of 
death closes the interview, might be deem- 








ed the hero of our author, as he evidently 


belongs in reality to his high minded noble 
friend, who, under the assumed name of 
Clarence Linden, excites from the com- 
mencement of the work an intense interest, 
which is admirably sustained-until the close 
of the performance. Would our leisure 
permit, we would attempt to trace the 
character, which is here delineated by the 


| hand of a master, who holds subject to his 


powerful controul the secret springs of all 
those passions, feelings, and affect’ons 
which excite our wonder, captivate the 
warmest sympathies of our nature, and 
which appealing directly to the heart com- 
pels it to acknowledge in the quick pulses 
that throb there, and the warm tear which, 
in manhood’s spite, starts trembling to the 
eye, the irresistable sovereignty of genius. 
But instead of thus yielding to the bent of 
our inclination, the lateness of the hour 
admonishes us to hasten to a conclusion, 
and we therefore will simply observe that 
Clarence, the son of the Farl of Ulswater 
by a second marriage, is the Disowned. 
The imprudence of this second wife, her 
infidelity, and subsequent elopement em- 
bitters the Earl against her child, on whom ~ 
he unjustly wreaks his revenge. In conse- 
quence of continued ill treatment Clarence 
leaves his parental residénte to wander 
alone and unfriended through the world. 
Relying on his own superior nature, he ra- 
pidly advances in the high career of suc- 
cess. Fortune as if eminently to distinguish 
him from his oppressed friend, the afflicted 
Algernon, continually smiles most propi- 
tiously on her favourite. is adopted by 
a wealthy retired stranger, whose life he 
heroically preserves, and who, eventually 
proving to be his uncle, bequeathes to him 
his immense estates. A ter many ineffec- 
tual attempts at reconciliation with his 
father; and being thwarted in his love, and 
subjected to much disquietude and unhap- 
piness through the mysterious reserve 
which his situation compels him to throw 
nd his name and family, he is eventu- 
ly recalled to attend the death bed of his 
father, who bitterly repents his unkindness, 
acknowledges the generous manly Cla- 
rence, and to crown his good fortune, im 
which we are assured every reader will re- 
joice, he becomes the inheritor of his ~ 
father’s domains, and wears with meekness 
and becoming majesty the ancient and ho- 








is his favourite. This distinction, however, 


noured titles recently worn by the now 
deceased _ Earl of Ulswater. 


In the notice previously taken of this no- 
vel it was inadvertently stated that those 
honours had fallen upon Algernon Mor- 
daunt. Poor fellow! we are sorry for his 
sake to be compelled to reverse. this de- 
cree, but in justice’to’our author, who has 
chosen to shut out the bright sunstiine of 
happiness from his disconsolate and gloomy 
passage through the valley of misfortune, 
we are reluctantly compelled to divest Al, 
gernon even of this poor shadow of bliss, 
and to wreathe it around the glowing and 
already overloaded brow of the happy Cla- 
rence, now rightful Earl of Ulewater. 
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The suffering Poor.—The alarming scarcity” of 
wood—the long-continued and unusual inclemency 
of the weather—the sickness, privation, and abso-! 
lute wretchedness of the hungry, freezing poor, ap- | 
peal with most persuasive heart-touching pathos to | 
every bosom that is not made of marble. Those 
citizens whom God has blest with means cannot set | 
themselves down in their warm pariours around the | 
blazing hearth, and shut their hearts te the ery that | 
mingles with the bitter blast without. We repc an 
they are not, they cannot, be so unfeeling. The | 
mecting on Saturday last was well attended ,and we | 
were much disappointed on witnessing (what we can- 
not but d as anunp bl i ) no 
immediate collection by the gentlemen present, 
comprising as they did the wealth and respectability 





of the city. There should have been a subscription |} 


on the spot. It could ‘not have been otherwise than 
handsomely supported; and it would have been an 
opening worthy of the cause and those engaged in 
it.) Butas other measures have been adopted, we 
hope they will be industriously persevered in. The 
case is urgent, and admits of no delay; and the com- 
mittee appointed at that meeting will doubtless be 
eloquent and active in the discharge of their duties. 
They meet every day from 9 A.M. to 2 P. M. in 
the City Hall, corner of Sixth and Chesnut, and at the 
Commissioners’ Halls in Southwark and N. L, 

A benefit will take place to-morrow (Thursday) 
evening, at the Walnut Stree ‘heatre, for the relief 
of the suffering poor. 


ee 
Halicek’s Satire-—We conclude, with the pas 


‘sages below, our extracts from this keen spirited 
effusion; and though an opinion of any poem cannot 


be made up from a perusal of detached passages, || 


still some idea may be acquired of the powers of 
the writer of this from the mimitable touches with 
which we have presented our readers. ‘Though he 
appears under a fictitious garb, still it is impossible 
to mistake the author; his fine peculiar genius 
breathes through every line, and the “ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn” bring out in bold re- 
lief, the name of Halleck. It isa subject of no 
small surprise that one who appears to write with 
| the ease and facility that always distinguishes the 
thrilling productions of this writer, and whose ap- 
pearance is invariably greeted with decided marks | 
of applause and admiration, should so seldom appear | 
before the public, whose favourite he so unques- 
tienably is. 
zon, whose ascendancy is too frequently maintained 
not by their own intrinsic merit so much as by 
their “few and far between” visits, he could ima- 
gine the lustre of his muse in danger of being cimi- 
nished, or her peculiar charm lost, through too much 
familiarity with the general gaze, he is mistaken. 
However, he is himself her sole lawful protector 
and doubtless ezn best judge of the deference which 
shouit be paid to the reserve or caprices of her 
ladyship. 
THE RECORDER, 
A Poetical Epistle by Thomas Castaly. 


EXTRACTS CONCLUDED. 


One more request, and I am lost 

If you its earnest prayer deny, 
Itis that you preserve the most 

Inviolable seerecy 
Asto my plan, Our fourteen wards 
Contain some thirty-seven bards, 
Who, if my glorious theme were known, 
Would make it, thought and word, their own, 
My hopes and happiness destroy, 
And trample with a rival's joy 

Upon the grave of my renown, 
My younger brothers in the art, 
Whose study is the human heart— 
Minstrels before whose spells have bowed 
The learned, the lovely, and the proud 

Ere their life’s morning hours are gone— 
Free minds be theirs, the Muse’s boon, 
And may their suns blaze bright at noon, 


7. 


| 
I 
| 


If, like the stars in our theatrical hori- | 


Hillhouse, whose music like his themes 
Lifts earth to heaven, whose poet dreams 
Are pure and holy as the hymn 
Echoed from harps of seraphim, 
By bards that drank at Zion’s fountains, 
When glory, peace, and hope were hers, 
And beautiful upon the mountains 
The feet of angel messengers: 
Bryant, whose songs are thoughts that bless 
The heart, its teachers, and its joy, 
As mothers blend with their caress 
Lessons of truth and gentleness, 
» And virtue for the listening boy. 
Spring’s Jovelier flowers for many a day 
Have blossomed on his wandering way— 
Beings of beauty and decay, 
They slumber in their autumn tomb; 
But those that graced his own Green River, 
And wreathed the lattice of his home, 
Charmed by his song, from mortal doom, 
Bloom on, and will bloom on forever, 
And Halleeck—who has made thy roof, 
St. Tammany! oblivion proof— 
Thy beer illustrious, and thee 
A belted knight of chivalry; 
And changed thy dome of painted bricks 
And porter casks and polities 
Into a green Arcadian vale. 
* * * 7 


These,and the other thirty-four, 

Will live a thousand years or more— 

If the world lasts solong. For me, 

I rhyme not for posterity, 

Though pleasant to my heirs might be 
The incense gf its praise, 

When I, their ancestor, have gone, 

And paid the debt, the only one 
A poct ever pays. 

But many are my years, and few 

Are left me ere night's holy dew, 

And sorrow’s holier tears, will keep 

The grass green where in death I sleep. 

And when that grass is green above me, 

And those who bless me now and love me 
Are sleeping by my side, 

Will it avail me aught that men 

Tell to the world with lip and pen 
That once I lived and died? 

No—if a garland for my brow 

Is growing, let me have it now, 
While I'm alive to wear it; 

And if, in whispering my name, 

There’s music in the voice of fame, 
Like Garcia’s, let me hear it! 
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| has made its appearance in New York, the Commer 
cial Advertiser pronounces a complete failure. “ 
| more empty, insignificant, and tedious paper—a pa- 
per evincing more intellectual imbecility has not 
| been sent forth in our city.” There has been a 
| degree of artificial interest and excitement about 
{this business disereditable in the extreine, the dis- 
| grace of which will hereaficr be a source of regret 
| and shame to every reflecting mind that has at all 
participated in the delusion, It is a source of pride 
to us as citizens of Philadelphia, that the wicked 
and infamous sorcery by wihch the inhabitants of 
our sister city have permitted themselves for a mo- 
ment to be abused and insulted, met here the reeep- 
| tion it merited. Though we despise cant and bi- 
| gotry,in any shape, from our very souls, we could, 
if necessary, tolerate even them in preference to wit- 
nessing the flood gates of vice and misery, opened 
as they are attempted to be, upon the world, to 
sweep down every barrier which religion, justice, 
and honour have established. But how preposterous 
the idea! the hands are too weak, the weapons are 
too puerile and imbecile: as well might the gro- 
veiling worm attempt to pierce the solid ada- 
mant. The sophistry of all the philosophers in 
christendom may be hung like a “ cobweb” before 
the sun: weak minds may be amazed; wicked ones 
gratified; and the philanthrophie grieved—but its 
bright, undimmed, and increasing beams will conti- 
nue to illuminate the earth, spreading blessings in- 
numerable, where wild theorists would scatter 
thorns and bewildering and confused darkness. 





The preceding was written and should have ap- 
peared several weeks since. It has been delayed 
so long after the appearance of the sheet which it is 
designed to announce and condemn, that it might 





And set without a cloud. 


have been suppressed altogether had not the follow 


The Free Enquirer.—This infidel paper, which | 


ing communication in the New York Observer 

ed it to our recollection. There is so much 

in the article below, so much to awaken and 
those who are looking on so complacently at 
progress of principles which the most liberal 
condemn as utterly subversive of all that is dey 
and estimable in society, that we feel impelled, by, 
sense of duty, to give ita place in our pages, by 
lieving the view here taken of the subject to & 
peculiar and unanswerable, 

The design of Miss Wright’s lectures js 
| covered over with a veil too thin and flim 
|| sy to conceal their drift from the obseryant 
'|and attentive hearer. It is true, thatag, 
|\dence and emphasis were studiously at 
i}tended to in her address, but were the 
|| whole of that evening’s discourse critica 
|| analyzed, it would be found that there wy 
|| a compound of ingredients very irrevalent 
|| and totally inapplicable to the subject whieh 
she gave the public to understand that she 








|| was about to discuss, and to which they had 
jj aright to expect that she would confine 
i; herself, viz:—xnowxenee. It would be 
|, found that she not only departed utterly 
|| from her subject, but that the tendency of 
| her discourse was a dark and deadly thrust 
jat vital Christianity; aiming, with all her 
| puny efforts, like those that are gone be. 
fore her, to convince her hearers that the 
religion of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is al] 
a phantom and delusion; and that all thos 
who are its advocates, are no more than fan 
,atics, and devoid of refined taste; verifying 
|the Scriptures which she scoffs at & con 
|demns, *‘that the natural man receives not 
ithe things of the Spirit of God; for they 
|are foolishness unto him; neither can he 
| know them because, they are spiritually 
| discerned-” 
| It is confessedly allowed, that when afe 
male undertakes to ridicule religion, it is 
|;one of those marks of depravity that car- 
ries with it the most unnatural and odious 
|| idea in nature. For the general concur- 
| rence of all the civilized world goes at once 
|indisputably to prove, that female rightand 
| female prerogative are inviolably establish 
/ed on the principles which the Gospel im 
lculcates. Destroy these principles, and 
you will at once destroy that liberty, that 
freedom, to which the female sex are just’ 
ly entitled. Would you wish to have ade 
| monstration of this truth? Cast your eyes 
on all the heathenish countries! What are 
i the females of Hindostan? Born to suffer 
|| the torturing and burning flames which 
||consume the corpses of their husbands! 
What are the Chinese females? Consig® 
ed to retirement from the public view, and 
stinted in their own growth by unnati 
restraints! What are the African females 
and European females in those parts that 
are destitute of the word of God and the 
glad tidings af salvation through the divine 
power of the Gospel? They are doomedte 
drudgery and all menial, degrading serv 
ces! And must it be asked the eloquent 
lady and those of her cast, what is the com 
dition of the females of the Aborigines of 
our own country? The very recital of 
treatment they receive from their husbands 
would thrill the bleod of a woman re 
ing and woman-loving man, but not a mon 
| ter,—and brings our sensibility to ide 
the cause, and our heart, to love and adore 
the great Author of that Gospel, which 
places woman in her native and legitimale 
state, the solace of her husband, the joy d 
his comforts, the support ofhis sorrows, 
fit object of his love and endearments, 
in fine, the help-meet appointed by 
Father of Mercies, to live with, and 
ted to him till death shall separate t 


|GonnEsronpans, Martinges, &c next 
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THE DYING CHILD. 


A little daughter, ten years old, lay on her 
death bed. It was hard parting with the pet 
flowerof the household. The golden hair, 
the loving blue eyes, the bird-like voice—the 
iruthful, affectionate, large-hearted, pious 
child! How could she be given up? Be- 
tween this child and her father there has al- 
ways existed, not a relationship merely, but 
the love of congenial natures. He fell on his 
knees by his darling’s bedside, and wept bit- 
ter tears. He strove to say, but could not, 
“Thy will be done!” It was a conflict between 
grace and nature, such es he had never before 
experienced. His sobs disturbed the child, 
who had been lying spree | unconscious. 
She opened her eyes and looked distressed. 

“Papa, dear papa,” said she at length. 

“What, my darling?” answered her father, } 
striving for composure. 

“Papa,” she asked, in faint, broken tones, 
“how much—do i cost you—every year?” 

“Hush, dear, be quiet!” he replied, in 


}great agitation, fur he feared delirium was 


coming on. 
“But please—papa, how much do I cost 
jou?” 
, To soothe her he replied, though with a 
shaking voice:— 

“Well, dearest, perhaps two hundred dollars. 
What then, darling?” 

“Because, papa, I thought—may be—yon | 
would lay it out this year—in Bibles—for 
poor children—to remember me by.” 

With what delicate instinct had the dying 
child touched the springs of comfort! A beam 
ofheavenly joy glanced in the father’s heart, 
the bliss of one noble loving spirit mingled 
with its like. Self was forgotten—the sorrow 
of parting, the lonely future. Naught re- 
mained but the mission of love, and a thrill of 
gratitude that in it he and hig beloved were 
co-workers. 

_ “I will, my precious child,” he replied, kiss- 
ing the brow with solemn tenderness. 
_ “Yes,” he added, after a pause, “I will do 
it every year as long as Liive. And thus my 
Lillian shall yet speak, and draw hundreds 
and thousands after her to heaven.” 

The child’s very soul beamed forth in a long 
loving smile-gaze into her father’s eyes; and, 
still gazing, she fell asleep. Waking in afew 
minutes, she spoke in a loud, clear voice, and 
With a look of ecstasy: 

“OQ, papa, what a sweet sight ! The golden 
}gates were opened, and crowds of children 
came. pouring out. ©, auch crowds! And 
they Tan up to me; and began to kiss me, and 
callme bya name. I can’t remember what 
cen ea it meant, ‘Beloved for the father’s 


She looked upward, ber eyes dreamy, her 
Voice died into a ‘whisper, “Yes, yes, I come! 
Icome!” and the lnve y form lay there unten- 
suted of the lovelier spirit. 

ohn Lee arose from his knees with a holy 


triumph on his face. “Thank God,” ‘said he, 
Tam richer by another treasure in heaven!” 
» Macedonian: 











